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THE HUMOR OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 1 



By Joseph William Hewitt 
Wesleyan University 



This is the day of anthologies. And for a good reason. It is 
a day of great activity in verse. The anthology has no place 
until the bulk of poetry becomes so large that the average man can 
read only a small part of the output. Of course he wants the best. 
Since, by hypothesis, he is not in a position to select it for himself, 
someone must select it for him. 

Such was the case at the time when the anthology was invented 
by the Greek Meleager, himself a poet of no mean ability. He 
lived at Gadara in Syria, about a hundred years before the Gada- 
renes, indignant at the loss of certain valuable hogs, besought the 
Savior of men to depart out of their coasts. Within the next 
five hundred years three other anthologies were built around his 
own. More important than these was the work of Constantinus 
Cephalas (911-959), who summed up all previous anthologies in a 
collection which is known as the Greek or Palatine Anthology. 
Four hundred years after its publication it was egregiously Bowd- 
lerized and published with comparatively valueless additions by 
Maximus Planudes. The Planudes Anthology quite displaced its 
predecessor, which disappeared from sight, lost, to all appearances, 
irretrievably. In 1606, it was brought to light by an unexpected 
event. Claude de Saumaise, a young Burgundian, fated years 
after, under the name of Salmasius, to serve as a receptacle for 
Milton's vituperation — and to give as good as he received — came 
to Heidelberg to pursue his studies. He was an enthusiastic 
student; in fact, he well-nigh put a premature end to his career by 
reading all night long, two nights out of three. In the library of 
the Counts Palatine he was lucky enough to run across a manu- 
script of the long-lost anthology of Cephalas and, at the age of 
eighteen, was scholar enough to recognize the value of his find. 

'A paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of New England, 
April 2, 1920. 
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Since then the mutilated Planudes Anthology, though it contains 
some material not in the older collection, has ceased to be of prime 
importance. 

The Palatine Anthology, as it is called from the library of the 
Counts Palatine where Salmasius found it and where, after long 
travels between 1623 and 1815, it now reposes, contains some 2,813 
pieces, fully 90 per cent of which are in elegiac meter. A complete 
edition with prose translation by Paton is now being published. 
Many of the poems in the collection have tempted some of our best 
poets to try their hands at English versions and several anthologies 
of this anthology have been published in English. 

The sixth main section, however, is devoted to irrisory and 
convivial poems and these have been relatively little translated. 
From a literary point of view they form the least valuable part 
of the collection. They have little of beauty and they are not 
characteristically Greek, but tend rather to follow the Latin type 
of epigram as Martial exemplifies it. An old couplet runs thus: 

Three things must epigrams, like bees, have all, — 
A sting and honey and a body small. 

The epigram of the Latin type often affords very little honey. The 
sting in the tail is its most prominent characteristic. Often the 
translator's task is best fulfilled if he first render the last line of 
his original and then build on the rest of the epigram, much as 
Odysseus selected a good, likely bedpost and proceeded to build 
around it his bed and bedroom. In the true Greek epigram, on 
the other hand, the humor is pervasive, not massed at the end. 
Of course humor is by no means confined to the distinctly 
irrisory epigrams. Like summer lightning it plays throughout the 
collection, now in some bright little description of a work of art, 
now in an apostrophe to some beast of the field, now even in an 
epitaph. The amatory epigrams contain many quaintly humorous 
bits along with a vast amount of humor of an extremely equivocal 
character, but my limits quite forbid for the present any excursion 
into that field. One cannot generalize upon the humor of a col- 
lection that ranges over a millennium and a half and includes the 
work of men who, though they wrote in Greek, belonged to widely 
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different nationalities. The utmost that seems possible is to give 
some notion of the types of humor that appear in this cosmopolitan 
collection. There are some few things which excite the risibilities 
of all periods and all races. A much larger number have always 
appealed to men of our own Aryan race and our type of civilization. 
Some very old jokes are still going strong. The skit on the fash- 
ionable lady whose hair is all her own and paid for, has a familiar 
sound, and the story of the serpent that bit a Cappadocian dame 
and died of the effects, suggests the lines of a modern humorist: 

The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

A fundamental type of humor is the humor of unexpectedness, 
which may depend on a verbal turn, a monstrous exaggeration, or 
that quaint upsidedownness by which Aristophanes secured some 
of his happiest effects. Take, for example, this epigram of Lucian, 
far better known as a humorist in prose: 

Acind virus was on the water wagon; 

Everyone else was deep in liquor sunk. 

But in a crowd where each man had a jag on, 

The sober member seemed the only drunk [xi. 429]. 

An unexpected turn is given to a familiar phrase like the wish 
"Light rest the earth upon thee, " which is so frequently found upon 
tombstones. Agathias, in the sixth century a.d., wrote an epigram 
in which he describes in ornate and highly colored language the 
ways of a tame partridge. The poor bird, or an essential portion 
of it, exchanged the interior of its cage for that of a fellow-pet and 
its demise is dealt with in a manner distinctly less ornate and 
poetical. 

Poor partridge, from the cliff's wild height you reached a strange abode; 

Within a woven house of withs your basking wings you showed 

Upturned to the resplendent gleam while freshfaced morning glowed. 

But nevermore! A wretched cat has bitten off your head. 

The rest I rescued and her envious jaw it never fed. 

No wish that earth rest on thee light this epitaph contains; 

It must be heavy or that cat will dig up your remains [vii. 204]. 

This epigram illustrates that type of humor which begins on an 
exalted plane and then drops to earth with a thud. It also ex- 
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emplifies the humorous kindly way in which many epigrams of the 
anthology deal with domesticated and even wild animals. The 
ending of a pet's bright life, swift and irrevocable as man's own, 
inspired sympathy and demanded the slight memorial of an inscrip- 
tion upon its resting-place. One epitaph begs the passerby not to 
laugh though it be but a dog's grave. 

There is a corresponding feeling of sympathy with the daily 
life of the beast and its struggle for existence. One epigram has 
something of the humor of Burns and strongly suggests his tender 
lines to the field mouse whose housing problem has been made 
acute and whose plans have gone agley through the poet's unwilling 
agency. In the Greek epigram a poor scholar remonstrates with a 
misguided mouse which has invaded his garret in search of food. 
He assures the wee beastie that it will find there nothing edible 
except books and to touch a tooth to these would harden the 
scholar's heart against it with consequences undefined but doubtless 
sufficiently dire. 

Friend mouse, if you've come here for bread, 

I'm frank to say there's nothing doing. 

These quarters scarcely hold my bed. 

To other stores you'd best be going. 

There cheese and raisins you might get; 

A heap of scraps you might diminish. 

If on my books your teeth you whet, 

Your feast will have a sorry finish [vi. 303]. 

From a scholar, something, however little, might be expected. 
From a miser, not even a mouse is so fatuous as to suppose that 
anything edible can be forthcoming. 

A mouse came into a miser's house, 
"Now what are you after, my dearest mouse ?" 
The mouse with a smile said "Don't you fear; 
We want no board, only lodging here" [xi. 391]. 

A chattering grasshopper stirs the sympathy of Evenus, a poet 
of the Roman period, who thus addresses its swallow-captor in its 
behalf. 

Attic maid, on honey fed, chattering through the air, 
What a chattering object this in your beak you bear ? 
To your fledgelings in the nest bringing such a feast, 
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Just a luscious grasshopper, noisy little beast. 
He's a chatterer, you are too; you have wings, so he; 
He's a guest of summertime; you're the same, you see. 
Better drop him right away, 'tisn't right or fair 
Singer ever should devour such a singer rare [ix. 122]. 

The same poet gives us this version of the well-worn theme 
of the vine's revenge upon the young goat that well-nigh eats the 
life out of it. The vine speaks: 

O you kid! 
Though you do gnaw me to the root, 
Yet will I bear sufficient fruit 
For a libation rich and nice 
The day you're led to sacrifice. 

Oh you — kid! [ix. 75.] 

The antics of the drunk have always aroused the risibilities of 
the sober from the day that the patriarch Noah so violently reacted 
from his long ride on the first water wagon, down to the extinction 
of the American branch of the Barleycorn family. Drunken men 
have been portrayed on the stage from the days of the Greek satyr 
play, and the humor of conviviality runs through literature like a 
wet streak across the Sahara. The maudlin affection of the once 
popular 

Little brown jug, how I love thee! 

can be paralleled repeatedly from the anthology. The Greek toper 
loves his bottle, but with all his extravagant expressions of affection 
he harbors a serious complaint against it. 

Roundbellied, well shaped, one-eared long-necker — 
O the gurgling and the bubbling within your narrow throat! 
Merry thrall of Venus, of Bacchus and the Muses, 
Sweetly smiling sharer of the revel's jolly note: 
When I'm full and happy you have nothing in your belly; 
When you're full, the thing's reversed, I'm sober as can be! 
What a violation of the holy laws of drinking! 
Be a decent fellow now and keep me company [v. 135]. 

The same idea lies at the root of the toper's dedication to 
Bacchus: 

Bacchus, a drunkard presents thee this flask! 

It's empty, of course; you might scowl for a minute; 
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But take it with kindness, it's all you can ask; 

I never could have one with anything in it [vi. 77]. 

Anacreon, the sixth-century lyrist, died with a reputation for 
conviviality and while his body lay mouldering in the grave, his 
reputation went marching on through long generations. A late 
epigram of unknown authorship expresses his supposed feelings 
as he lies in his grave. 

Oh stranger, passing by my grave, 
An act of mercy use. 
Anacreon lies buried here; 
Pray render me my dues. 
Pour on my grave a little wine; 
I still am fond of booze [vii. 28]. 

This may be all very well, but another unknown poet shows us a 
more excellent way. 

Come not when I am dead 

To lavish myrrh and garland on my grave. 

For me no flame be fed; 

The cost of all such truck you'd better save. 

But while I'm living yet, 

Bestow your gifts, 'tis then they'll come in pat. 

If wine my ashes wet, 

You'll just make mud and I'll drink none of that [xi. 8]. 

The more serious aspect of the hopes and fears of the ancients 
as revealed in their sepulchral epigrams has no place in this paper. 
Only when the future life is viewed more or less skeptically, or at 
least trivially, does humor appear. "There's not much to relate," 
says an epigram in dialogue form, "but if you want to perpetuate 
the old hoax you may say that I have undergone a Pythagorean 
transformation." 

"Does Charidas beneath thee rest, thou monument of stone?" 
"Yes, if you mean Arimmas' son, in far Cyrene known." 
"0 Charidas! what's there below?" "Vast darkness greets the eye." 
"And do you spirits rise again ? " "No, that is all a lie. " 
"How about Pluto ?" "He's a myth, we perish utterly. 
This word of mine is solemn truth, if any truth there be. 
But if you want a pleasant tale, Pythagoraslike, to tell, 
Why, say I am a large-sized ox, agrazing here in Hell" [vii. 524]. 
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If a future life is believed in, it is infrequently a pleasant pros- 
pect. At best Hades is a place where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest — a place where the harsh noises of 
this world are hushed at last 

And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 
But of what avail to enter its portals, if the nuisances of earth are 
to pursue us thither? Think of a heaven where the harps have 
been replaced by instruments of percussion and all the music is 
jazz! The horrid thought may justify the dismay of the gram- 
marian Lucilius, who lived under Nero and recoiled from the 
thought of an eternity spent within earshot of the popular ditties 
that assaulted his fastidious ear at Rome. 

And so Eutychides is dead! 

The maker of bad songs is fled. 

Inhabitants of Hell, flee too! 

He's going to bring his songs to you! 

He left directions when he died 

Twelve lyres to cremate by his side. 

With five and twenty chests of tunes 

Charon's now entering your lagoons. 

where in Hell is refuge please, 

When Hell contains Eutychides ? [xi. 133.] 

Is it possible that the poet was thinking of his royal master, 
the imperial amateur Nero ? 

The anthology contains some neat innuendo which often sug- 
gests dark scandal in the most innocent and offhand way. The 
accusation may be couched in the form of a defense against a minor 
charge. 

They tell me, Nicylla, you color your hair 

With the darkest of dye. 
That's nonsense! I know it's as naturally black — 
As money could buy [xi. 68]. 

By a hint equally dark and even more mischievous, Lucilius 
manages to suggest a family skeleton in the house of Eutychus, the 
portrait painter, who never got a passable likeness even among his 
twenty sons. The following version, it were well to admit, develops 
the innuendo a little more clearly than it appears in the original: 
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Painter Eutychus was never good at portraits, 
But, knowing Mrs. E., I have a hunch, 
Why, when Eutychus had twenty lads around him, 
He had failed to get a likeness in the bunch [xi. 215]. 

Skits on occupations are perhaps relatively as numerous as the 
jibes of today on doctors, ministers, actors, barbers, artists, musi- 
cians, lawyers, yes — for to your humorist absolutely nothing is 
sacred — even professors. Dr. Johnson is credited with the familiar 
lines: 

Swans sing before they die; 'twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 

A different relation between song and death is rather neatly put by 
Nicarchus. 

The night raven's song is unlucky, 

'Twill strike a man dead, I suppose. 

But — the fitness of things!— when Demophilus sings, 

The night raven turns up its toes [xi. 186]. 

This same Nicarchus was especially fond of skits on physicians. 

Last night Doc Mark on a god of stone 
Just made a friendly call, 
Today, though it's stone and a god to boot, 
They hold its funeral [xi. 113]. 

His contemporary Lucilius takes his shot thus: 

Diophantus had a dream — a warning; 
Dr. Quack was standing by his head. 
Diophantus never saw the morning, 
Though he had a horseshoe in his bed [xi. 257]. 

Then there is the prophet who is wise only after the event. 

Prophets all assured my father 

Of his brother's great longevity. 

"Nay," said Hermoclides, "rather 

I foretell his lifetime's brevity." 

(We had, just an hour before, 

Hung the crape on uncle's door) [xi. 159]. 

The preacher of ancient times was the philosopher. He holds 
doctrines, peculiar and strict, on which he insists in season and out 
of season but which he is not always careful to practice. The 
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Pythagorean, for example, must hold religiously aloof from eating 
anything that has life. But there were dark suspicions abroad 
that he indulged in certain convenient reservations. 

You eat nothing that has life ? 

Nor do I! 
Who does swallow things alive, 

By the by? 
When they're boiled or roasted brown, 

Pickled too, 
Then I'll eat what has no life — 

Same as you! [vii. 121.] 

The professor, always legitimate prey in our time, does not 
escape in the anthology. We have a skit on the man whose 
courses are not popular. He has only seven in his lecture-room — 
three benches and four walls, to be explicit. 1 Lucilius describes 
the reluctance of Pluto to receive into the nether realms the ghost 
of Professor Marcus whose chair of rhetoric death has declared 
vacant. The professor finally secures admission by engaging to 
lecture to Ixion on his wheel and to the liver-bitten Tityus, as a 
sort of alternative torture (xi. 143). 

Passing to the professor's antithesis and natural enemy, we 
find a class of epigrams on athletes, especially slow athletes. I 
have space for only one, on a runner who was shut up in the stadium 
all night and had not quite reached the finish when the gates were 
opened next morning. 

'Twas midnight and the hoplite race 
Had ended in the afternoon. 
Deserted lay the running place, 
Fast locked, beneath the moon. 

Marcus was left behind in peace, 
Still on the track alone, 
So still, he seemed to the police 
A hoplite carved in stone. 

Next day the gates flung open wide. 
With slowly narrowing gap, 

1 Not in the Palatine Anthology but derived from the argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna. 
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Marcus the slow was found inside, 
Short of the goal one lap! [xi. 85.] 

Humorous portrayal of physical defect is common from Homer's 
Thersites and the Socrates of Aristophanes and it abounds in the 
anthology. 

In an epigram of Lucilius we may recognize the original of the 
limerick anent 

the young lady of Lynn, 
Who was so exceedingly thin 
That when she essayed 
To drink lemonade 
She slipped through the straw— and fell in. 

In this characteristically American humor of exaggeration, the 
American leaves his ancient model hopelessly in the rear. I 
modernize slightly the long Greek names. 

Dora was so very thin, 
When Teddy fanned her face, 
When she lay in slumber wrapped, 
He blew her into space [xi. 101]. 

Lucilius has left us also an epigram on the valor and self- 
importance of the Lilliputian Macro (Mr. Long), with a reference 
to the exploit of the infant prodigy Heracles against the snakes 
that were sent to destroy him in his cradle. 

Macro is such a little chap. 

One day he fell asleep; 

A field mouse dragged him by the foot, 

To add him to its heap. 

He choked that mouse inside its den, 
Barehanded. Then he said, 
"You need no longer worry, Zeus, 
If Heracles is dead" [xi. 95]. 

This is quite of a piece with the same writer's description of Hermo- 
genes, who was so tiny that when he had put anything on the 
ground and then wanted to recover it, he had to use a hook on the 
end of a pole to drag it down to where he could reach it (xi. 89). 
This comic valentine style of extravagance is further illustrated 
by the epigram on Nicon's nose. It has swamped its possessor, 
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who has sunk to the position of a mere appendage to his own nose. 

Here comes Nicon's nose, 

Good old Roman style. 

Soon he'll come, let's wait a bit; 

He's within the mile. 

See it stalking bravely on 

In its pride and power. 

We shall see himself — if we 

Climb the Woolworth Tower [xi. 406]. 

Few things are more pathetic, or more comical, than the way 
in which the deaf, bravely or stubbornly refusing to admit their 
defect, talk at cross-purposes. Nicarchus imagines a situation in 
which three deaf men participate: 

One deaf man haled another into court; 

The judge was of an even deafer sort. 

One claimed the other owed him five months' rent; 

"I ground my corn at night," the answer went. 

The judge said "She's your mother, lads; pray do 

Support her peaceably between you two" [xi. 251]. 

One epigram so strongly suggests the modern umbrella joke 
that in my paraphrase I have ventured to substitute an umbrella 
for the cushion of the original and to insert a non-Hellenic proper 
name. The Greek or Roman who left his home at dawn to put 
in ten hours on the stone seats of the theater or the circus was 
considerably less sore when he came to the end of his perfect day, 
if he had provided himself with a cushion. And he would do well 
to guard it with jealous care, especially if it were new or otherwise 
endowed with special attractiveness. 

McCarthy set eyes on my fine new umbrella. 

A beauty it was — ah, the pain! 

From that day to this I have never set eyes on 

My fine new umbrella again! [xi. 315.) 



